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General Meeting—Tuesday 4 June at 8.00 p.m. 

Speaker: Michael Johnston 

Talk: Ecological restoration of Dirk Hartog Island (Western Australia)—removal of invasive mammals. Michael will talk 
about this globally significant feral cat and goat removal project to support restoration of ten locally extinct wildlife 
species. Michael has also been involved with feral cat removal programs on Tasman, Christmas, and Wedge Islands 
and is currently providing expertise with the proposed ‘Feral Cat Free French Island’ project in Western Port. 


General Meeting—Tuesday 2 July at 8.00 p.m. 


Speaker: Stephen Murphy, https://www.recreatingthecountry.com.au/my-backgound.html 

Talk: Conserving biodiversity into the twenty first century. 

Having the practical know-how to save our natural assets isn’t enough. We also need to change our social and cultural 
values so that it becomes cool to nurture nature. Stephen proposes that every Australian should have a totem animal, 
a totem plant and a totem ugly. 


In the last few months we have welcomed to the club... 


Bridget Inder, Darley and Jordan Ayton, Herne Hill 


.We wish them a long and happy association. 


Obtain your username and password to log into the GFNC website 
www.gfnc.org.au 


Login is now required so if you haven't yet contacted info@gfnc.org.au to get your user name and password then hurry up, we don’t 
want to miss any of your exciting observations or photos. 


Submissions to Geelong Naturalist 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening 24 June 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large—maximum 2 pages) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—appropriately labelled, digital as .jpog —to the editor. 
The editor for the July edition of the Geelong Naturalist is Jane Morrow, morrowjane5@gmail.com 


GFNC is on Facebook 


www.facebook.com/groups/GeelongFNCGroup/ 


A private online discussion group by invitation for members to share observations and other information 


www.facebook.com/geelongfnc 


The GFNC ‘official’ Facebook Community Page (public) where forthcoming events are promoted 


E 


Geelong Field Naturalists Club (Di 


The photo on the front cover of a group of Hooded Plovers at Lake Murtnagurt was taken by David Boyle during OBP 
survey on 19/5/19. See page 9 for report. 


On the back cover, a Little Eagle circling into view at Lake Connewarre, taken by Craig Morley on 18/5/19. 


Mailing roster 
June: Jan Venters 
July: Jan Venters 





Committee News 


e had a stand at the Botanic Gardens as part of 

Botanic Gardens Day on Sunday 26 and luckily the 
rain held off, although the wind was a little tricky. We had 
a steady stream of visitors keen to tell us about what 
wildlife they were seeing in their gardens and a few were 
keen to join the club. Thanks to those who helped out! 


Unfortunately the Boneseed pulling day on Saturday 25 
was not well supported with only three turning up, 
including Rob Beardsley the organiser. It’s quite a bit of 
work organising this with Parks Victoria so if anyone has 
ideas on how we might get more interest in these events 
then please contact a committee member or email the 
club. 


The printed copies of the 2013-16 Geelong Bird Report 
have been selling well and are now all gone or spoken for. 
If you do want an electronic copy then email the club and 
we can provide a link to let you download a PDF. In the 
same vein, many of the journals we receive are now 
provided in electronic format, and we no longer have 
paper copies in the library. If you are interested then 
check them out here http://bit.ly/GENCJournals 


We also have recent Geelong Naturalists in glorious 
colour, since 2007, and they are here http://bit.ly/ 
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Recently a club member was locked in the car park after a 
meeting, and had to call the emergency number on the 
gate to get out. Luckily this was at no cost. The club 
members who need to close up will always have a quick 
look before they lock the gates but can’t check 
everywhere. They also can’t rely on there being no cars in 
the carpark as a clue, as the garden staff often have cars 
parked there overnight. Once the meeting room is closed 
it's a sign that it’s time to leave fairly soon, and it’s also 
courteous to those who do have to lock up. 


Cathy McDermott has just recently tendered her 
resignation from the committee. We thank her for her 
contribution. If any members would like to help out by 
joining then please contact any committee member. There 
are normally only 6 meetings each year, and we’ve had 
two already! A diversity of experience helps keep the club 
healthy, so don’t feel that you need to have been a 
member for years to be able to contribute. 


Boneseeding in the You Yangs 
25 May 2019 


Before ... Photo: Rob Beardsley 
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here's good news and bad news. The good news is 

that the weather man got it exactly right. It turned out to 
be a perfect day in the You Yangs and with a planned late 
lunch to fit in with the predicted afternoon showers, by the 
time they duly arrived we had just packed up and were 
heading off from our assembly area. 


So, to the bad news—after much preparation to provide a 
lunchtime sausage sizzle, in the hope that it might entice a 
larger workforce, attendance was a disappointing total of 
three. Despite the small numbers, two of us managed to 
spend three hours clearing regrowth on the lower section of 
the eastern slope of the ‘hill’. There has been considerable 
regrowth here, while the upper section remains remarkably 
clear. The remaining slopes will be our focus come the 
August outing. Our third member worked the area around 
our ‘assembly’ point to the old carpark. Thanks to you both 
Dennis & Les. 


We become members of the GFNC because of our passion 
for nature and all it has to offer. | would like to think that we 


Rob Beardsley 
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__and After = Photo: Rob Beardsley 
are also prepared to make an effort, albeit a small and at 
times, mildly physical one, to do whatever we can to help a 


woodland reclaim its original state. 


Our club started the You Yangs’ project 56 years ago in 
1963. Over those years, thousands of hours of dedication 
by members have seen The Saddle ‘hill’ become the best 
example in the You Yangs to date of the effective removal 
of a weed, thereby allowing the subsequent regeneration of 
natural flora. To cease the GFNC's You Yangs’ 
boneseeding program and close this chapter of the club’s 
history due to lack of participation by our club members 
would be inconceivable. 


Considering the small commitment required to keep The 
Saddle ‘hill’ plus its surrounds clear and allowing its 
continued recovery over the coming decades, we appeal to 
those who are physically able, enjoy exercise and great 
company: 'Can you mark the last Saturday in May and 
August on your calendar to ensure this ongoing success 
story of dedication doesn't become a past memory?’ 
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Balyang after rain 


Tee mm of rain fell in Highton on 2 May. Eight 
more fell six days later. Then, on 10 May, forty-five 
mm was in the gauge! On the afternoon of Sunday 12 
May, | visited Balyang to see what had changed. 


As | crossed the Shannon Avenue bridge, | was 
astonished to see swirls of green matter covering the 
Barwon River. Algae? Weed? 


David Tytherleigh was in the park before me. He pointed 
out a pair of Collared Sparrowhawks sweeping among tall 
trees about their nest site, regaining their territory. One 
Red Wattlebird was seriously in danger. ‘Beware little 
birds’ said David. 

The ground was soft beneath our feet, with a tinge of 
green showing everywhere. Myriads of grass and weed 
seeds had germinated, covering patches that had been 
bare earth for so long. 


Down at the river, the green floating stuff showed itself to 
be a tiny plant, obviously dislodged from further upstream 
by the rising waters. It was Azolla fern, Azolla rubra (syn. 
Azolla filiculoides var. rubra)—as opposed to Azolla 
pinnata, almost identical except for its lateral rootlets— 
which had spread in huge numbers in quiet reaches 
during the drought, now washed down by the swollen 
waters. The steady, inexorable movement of the Azolla 
demonstrated the speed and direction of the river’s 
current, swirling sometimes, with little eddies by the bank. 
The vast body of water was moving downstream at about 
one metre a second. 


David told me that he had seen two immature 
Australasian Darters further downstream, drying their 
wings. The colony by the bridge was now almost 
deserted, with only two quite young birds just below their 


Lynne Clarke 


nest, preening themselves. Nine Little Black Cormorants 
still hung about. It was too cool and overcast for any 
turtles to show their faces. 


Back at the lake the water level had risen considerably 
since the dry time that had lasted until just ten days 
previously, fed by rain run-off from nearby Newtown. The 
water was not high enough to flow under the bridge, but 
the island was restored. An Australian Pelican had taken 
up residence again. The outer overflow lake still 
supported an expanse of dense and colourful plants, 
primarily Slender Knotweed, Persicaria decipiens, 
glowing red even in the dull light. 


On my way out, | stopped by the upper reach of the lake 
to check ducks resting on a log; 15 Chestnut Teal and a 
couple of Pacific Black Ducks. A small movement nearby 
caught my eye. A diving grebe? A butterfly or two caught 
there? No, several fins resembling butterfly wings, buff- 
coloured or a soft orange, five to seven centimetres long, 
were being raised and lowered like fans as they moved 
about, disturbing the surface of the water. | estimated 15-— 
20 fish exhibiting their dorsal fins in an area of about one 
metre across. Perhaps they were spawning? If not, what 
were they doing? Could so many be feeding on 
something in such a small area? (Later, | consulted Valda 
Dedman’s copy of the excellent Freshwater Fishes of 
South-eastern Australia, edited by R. McDowall, Reed, 
1980, but could not identify them.) 


| drove around to Buckleys Falls. No Azolla there. At 
Queens Park Bridge much fern was still in the large eddy 
below the bridge, but more was flowing past in the central 
current. Maybe most of it had originated from this area, 
with more emanating from the Moorabool. In any case, by 
Tuesday14 May the river was clear again. 


Amazing Azolla, the wonder plant 


n irruption of Azolla drifted down the Barwon River 

following widespread rain on 10 May 2019. Masses of 
Azolla were seen by Field Naturalists on the Moorabool 
River excursion two days later. In endeavouring to 


discover the precise name (Azolla rubra, syn. A. filiculoides 


var rubra) | came across much information which 
fascinated me. 


It is one of seven species worldwide, in the family 
Salviniaceae, two of which we have in Australia. 


This tiny fern, with air spaces in its leaves making it 
buoyant, has the most astonishing growth rate. In optimum 
conditions it can double its size every three or four days. 
R.L. Bieleski asks us how long we might conjecture that it 
would take Azolla in such conditions to equal the biomass 
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of the whole world? ‘A million years? A thousand? A 
century? All wrong. It would take about 5 months, for the 
doubling time of 2.3 days, or 9 months for a doubling time 
of 4 days.’ (Bieleski 2015, pp. 5-6) 


It usually reproduces vegetatively, little sections of the 
plant breaking off to form new plants, but it also 
reproduces sexually. Unlike other ferns, with Azolla, 
‘spores are not released; instead, male and female 
sporocarps are formed on the underside of the frond, held 
there, and the fertilisation occurs on the parent diploid 
sporophyte. In this respect, where there is no physically 
separate gameophyte generation, the lifecycle resembles 
that of higher plants! (Bieleski 2015, p. 6) 


Azolla prefers still, nutrient-rich water, between 18 and 26 


degrees Celsius, in sun or dappled shade. It turns red 
when in full sunshine. It fixes nitrogen at enormous rates 
‘by supporting blue-green algae, Anabaena azollae 
(cyanobacteria) living in the air chambers of its fronds. ... 
Under field conditions Azolla can accumulate up to 2—4 
kilograms of nitrogen per hectare per day, 1.1 tonnes per 
hectare per year, and almost three times the 
performance of legumes such as clover at 400 kilograms 
per hectare per year’ (Bieleski 2015, p. 6). 


It absorbs phosphates and sequesters carbon dioxide. In 
food value it has 13-25 per cent protein content on a dry- 
weight basis and provides amino acids, vitamins and 
minerals. 


Farmers of China were utilising Azolla in their rice- 
paddies at least 1500 years ago. The earliest known 
record was published in Jai Ssu Hsieh’s The Art of 
Feeding the People, in 540 AD. In addition to being a 
high quality nitrogenous fertiliser, it smothers weed and 
mosquito development, and cleans water. 


In addition, it is presently being recommended by the 
FAO as feed for cattle and chickens, to promote 
increased milk and egg production and increased weight 
in broiler chickens. 


Our tiny friend can provide an ecofriendly organic cap 
above bodies of water, reducing evaporation. It enables 
good habitat for shrimp, worms, insects and small 
crustaceans resulting in increased fish production and 
sustenance for the rest of the food chain. 


Its use as a human food is awaiting further testing, being 
treated with some caution due to the presence of 
cyanobacteria, but | did find a recipe in a YouTube 
presentation from Kannada in southern India, where it is 
used with a blend of herbs and spices to make a ‘good’ 
curry, called Tambuli. 


There are some negatives. In the UK it sometimes forms 
a thick mat preventing local insects and amphibians from 
reaching the surface, and Agriculture Victoria warns that 
it can block irrigation machinery, and impede water flow, 
though it brings no harm to stock. In South Africa where 
A. filiculoides was introduced, it is declared a noxious 
weed as it can reduce light levels, causing die-off of 
aquatic plants, and reduced water oxygenation levels. 
Jonathan Bujak, in Scientific American, says this reaction 
is a symptom of high nitrogen levels. 


But this is by no means the end of the Azolla story. 


In 2004, reduced ice cover in the Arctic Ocean allowed 
Russian and Swedish scientists to drill deep boreholes 
along the 1800 kilometre Lomonosov Ridge, recording 
events up to 80 million years ago. From then, until 50 
million years ago, the world’s climate was much warmer, 


but a sudden cooling occurred 49 million years ago. The 
drill cores of this period found fossilised Azolla eight 
metres deep. 


The theory is that the rich rainwater runoff from the 
surrounding land masses, which almost isolated the polar 
sea from the rest of the world’s oceans, lay above the 
deeper salt water without mixing, as the Amazon flood 
waters lie above salt water today. This provided ideal 
conditions for Azolla, which grew in enormous quantities 
year by year, eventually sequestering sufficient carbon to 
cool the planet. This is now called the Azolla Event, in 
geological time. It ceased with factors such as continental 
drift opening the Arctic to water movement, maintaining 
cooler temperatures. 


Bieleski’s final comment: ‘Just show a little respect, next 
time you pass a red-surfaced pond!’ 





Azolla and Duckweed, Moorabool River, 12/5/19 
Photo: Lorraine Phelan 
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Out and about: The bladderworts 


tricularia, the bladderworts, are intriguing plants. 

They are highly specialised carnivores, whose main 
parts always lie below the substrate. They capture their 
prey in tiny bladder traps which have one of the most 
sophisticated structures in the plant kingdom. 


There are some 230 species worldwide, 70 Australian 
species, most of them in the south west, but also found in 
the desert after rain. Victoria has 11 species. Some are 
very localised. One Victorian species is vulnerable. All 
have showy flowers—purple, pink, yellow, occasionally 
white. There are two petals, the upper very small and the 
larger lower one is spurred and often with a well-defined 
palate (a mound that closes or nearly closes the throat). 
They have no roots, but long thin branching stems or 
stolons, to which are attached the bladder traps and the 
photosynthetic leaf-shoots. 


There are both terrestrial and aquatic species, but all 
need a film of water around the bladders for them to 
operate. Terrestrial species tend to be tiny and capture 
such things as rotifers and protozoa; aquatic species prey 
on daphnia (water fleas), mosquito larvae and fish fry. 
The bladders are roughly bag-shaped with a trapdoor at 
one end where there are trigger hairs that operate the 
door when touched by potential prey. With the door shut, 
the bladder is constantly being emptied through its walls 
by osmosis. The bladder walls are sucked inwards by the 
partial vacuum created and the trap is set. The bladder at 
this point is under negative pressure in relation to its 
environment. Once it is triggered, the door opens and 
water and prey are sucked inside. Once the bladder is full 
of water, the door closes again, the whole process taking 
only ten to fifteen milliseconds. 


Even more intriguing, is the way that prey are digested. 
The bladderworts have glands that secrete digestive 
enzymes but also absorb nutrients. The bladder is also 
home to a complex ecosystem of micro-organisms. 
Bacteria and fungi that live there that are critical to the 
release of nutrients for plant uptake. Twenty-four different 
orders of bacteria, often specialised to one utricularia 
species, have been discovered within the bladders. 
Digestion of prey generally takes only a few hours, 
although some protozoa have been known to remain alive 
for some days. During digestion, the bladder continues to 
pump out water and the trap can be set again within 15 to 
30 minutes. 


Charles Darwin was fascinated by carnivorous plants and 
conducted many experiments on both Drosera and 
Utricularia. We are still learning more about them today 
and are lucky to be able to see them in the wild or even 
grow them for ourselves. 


The Victorian species range from common to rare. There 
will be one flowering, somewhere, from August to March. 
Most are pink or purple, but there are a couple of yellow- 
flowered species. 


Utricularia australis Yellow Bladderwort 
This is an aquatic species that has the ability to become 
dormant during the summer if the surroundings dry out. 
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The buds can remain dormant for several years; it is a 
very tough species and in good seasons thousands of 
plants may be seen together in one swamp, although it is 
a shy flowerer. It flowers in summer. 


Utricularia gibba Floating Bladderwort 

This single-flowered yellow aquatic species is found 
worldwide. It may be an introduced plant. It can form 
tangled masses and is often regarded as a weed 
overseas. It does not become dormant. Its bladders are 
very small. 


Utricularia dichotoma Fairies’ Aprons 

This semi-aquatic perennial grows in permanently or less 
commonly, seasonally wet ground, often in or near 
swamps. It is widespread but not common. Its flowers are 
pink to purple and occasionally white with usually several 
1 cm flowers per stem. 


This species may have the ability to survive as an annual 
in difficult seasons. In the right conditions many plants of 
this species can produce a spectacular display of flowers. 
It may continue to flower for months under the right 
conditions, although it is usually seen from August to 
December. U. dichotoma has a wide range covering most 
of Australia and is quite variable over it. There is a form 
that grows in seasonally wet areas and produces a tuber 
over summer. 


Utricularia barkeri 

This species is often confused with U. dichotoma. It is 
known from lowland swampy heaths from the South 
Australian border to the Mornington Peninsula, but is 
possibly more widespread. It flowers from October to 
January. 


Utricularia beaugleholei 

This was formerly classed with U. dichotoma but there 
are distinct differences in the flowers. In U. beaugleholei, 
the palate has from 2—11 yellow ridges with U. dichotoma 
having only 2—3. It is possibly the most spectacular 
Australian Utricularia and not well studied. 


U. beaugleholei is often an annual and grows in a 
completely different habitat to U. dichotoma. It is at its 
best in open positions in wet ground in pools or swamps 
that usually dry out in summer. It can grow in slightly 
shaded areas as well. Rarely seen flowering in water 
deeper than 15cm. 


Although it does not become dormant, U. beaugleholei 
has the ability to delay flowering depending on the water 
level. Another interesting fact is that it can set seed very 
quickly. Its habitat can dry out in 2 or 3 days from the time 
it is in full bloom yet it still produces plenty of seed. At 
west Melbourne locations, the plants are usually in flower 
for only a week or so each year. It flowers from 
September to March. 


It is probably the rarest Australian Utricularia and despite 
its fantastic adaptations to survive in its habitat it is 


diminishing due to habitat destruction and climate change. 
It is uncommon to rare. 


Utricularia tenella Pink Bladderwort 

This is a very small terrestrial annual plant with tiny spring- 
flowering pink/purple flowers, only one per stem. The 
flower tip is divided into three lobes. It has rosetted leaves 
at the base of the stem. It grows only five cm tall in wet to 
damp ground that dries out in summer. These are mostly 
found in wet heaths and winter-wet depressions in 
woodlands in the west of the state but is also found 
scattered eastward to central Wilson’s Promontory. 
Although widespread, it can easily overlooked. Look for it 
from autumn to early summer. 


Utricularia grampiana Grampians Bladderwort 

This is a rare species, endemic to Victoria. Known mainly 
from mossy seeps on sandstone between 400 and 1100 m. 
altitude in the Mt Difficult and Mt William ranges in the 
Grampians and on granite at nearby Langi Ghiran. 


Utricularia monanthos Tasmanian Bladderwort 

In Victoria this species is listed as vulnerable under the 
Flora and Fauna Guarantee Act (1988). It is known with 
certainty only from high altitudes on the Bogong High 
Plains and near Mt Nunniong where it is found in very wet 
soil by streams and pools. 


Utricularia uniflora Single Bladderwort 

In Victoria this is possibly confined to far East Gippsland 
with an old collection simply labelled ‘Port Phillip’ of 
doubtful provenance. Grows in bogs and along rocky 
stream banks at low or moderate altitudes. 


Utricularia violacea Violet Bladderwort 

This is another rare Victorian species apparently confined 
to wet heaths and swamps in the south-west between the 
Little Desert and Portland. 


Utricularia lateriflora Tiny Bladderwort 

This small plant grows in scattered locations on heathland 
on wet, sandy or peaty soil. It grows up to 30 cm high. It 
flowers from October to February. 


References 
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May butterfly report 


altbush Blues are the stars of this month’s report. 

Jenny and Graham Possingham saw 40 at Princes 
Bridge and Darren Bird saw 10 feeding on Seaberry 
Saltbush (Rhagodia candolleana subsp. candolleana) at 
the Salt Lagoon at St Leonards. The butterflies were 
feeding, resting and opening their wings to the sun. Cooler 
weather and rain have meant fewer butterflies around. 
Cabbage Whites are still with us. John Newman spotted 
one among the weeds at an empty house in Little Ryrie 
Street. 


Observers: 
DBi, Darren Bird; GP, Graham Possingham; JN, John 
Newman; JPo, Jenny Possingham. 


Valda Dedman 
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Saltbush Blue Butterfly, Stan Lewis Walk, 19/5/19 
Photo: Graham Possingham 





Cabbage White 18/5/19 Highton 1 in sunshine at 2 p.m 


22/5/19 Highton 1 in sunshine, middle of day 
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Yellow Admiral 2/5/19 Geelong Botanic Gardens | 1 feeding on butterfly bush (buddlea) 
Saltbush Blue 19/5/19 Barwon at Princes Bridge | 10 feeding on saltbush plants JPo, GP 
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Serendip excursion report 
28 April 2019 


Leaders: Jeff Dagg, Barry Lingham 


he small number of GFNC members were joined by 

an enthusiastic Deakin University student from the 
Philippines who saw us watching birds in the carpark and 
joined us for the morning. For some of us, Serendip is a 
place visited regularly while others were new to this 
special place. A Parks Victoria Ranger welcomed us and 
gave a brief synopsis of the history of Serendip and the 
current projects at the sanctuary. 


History 


The Serendip Sanctuary area became part of the large 
Lara sheep run in the 1850s. By 1880 a substantial 
homestead named Windermere was constructed and a 
dam built across a gully to create a 60 acre lake. The 
whole estate was sold to the Crown in 1904 to be 
subdivided for sale into smaller allotments, but two main 
allotments of 380 acres were retained by the Crown. By 
1907, the Windermere homestead was converted into a 
Government Sanatorium for Alcohol and Drug Inebriety. In 
1935 the property reverted to farming but overgrazing 
caused deterioration of the land. 


The Mendelsohn family who bought the property in 1947 
were very conservation-minded. Their working farm also 
provided a sanctuary for wildlife. They renamed the 
property as Serendip and in 1952 the Fisheries and 
Wildlife Department were given permission to use Lake 
Serendip as a research station for wild ducks. Over a 
period of years more than 50 000 ducks were banded and 
x-rayed as part of research into the effects of game 
regulations and hunting on population dynamics. In 1959 
the 227 ha Serendip property was purchased by the State 
and the grounds placed under the control of Fisheries and 
Wildlife. The property was used to demonstrate the value 
of well-managed wetlands to the farming community as 
well as on-going research into water fowl. 


Changes to the site included improved levee banks and 
water supply, construction of islands to encourage 
breeding, exclusion of stock from the lake edge, 
revegetation and the installation of nest boxes. The site 
recorded significant increases in breeding and bird 
populations but the 1969 fires destroyed much of the 
vegetation and infrastructure. Increased levels of 
revegetation work allowed the site to flourish again within 
10 years of the fire. 


One objective of the Serendip Wildlife Research Station 
was to study and rehabilitate species that had once been 
common in Western Victoria, but had declined to be come 
rare or locally extinct since European occupation. In the 
1960s, Serendip undertook study and captive breeding of 
Brolgas (sourced from wild birds from Western Victoria), 
Australian Bustards (sourced from wild birds in the 
Northern Territory and Western Australia) and Magpie 
Geese (originally 15 from a captive population at the 
CSIRO in Canberra then supplemented by birds from 
elsewhere). The facility received a major funds boost in 
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1987 that allowed the construction of extensive wetlands 
education facilities including bird hides and classrooms. 


The breeding programs included artificial insemination and 
the removal and short-term incubation of the eggs before 
they were returned to brooding birds. The programs were 
successful but ceased during the 1990s. However, many 
free-flying Brolgas, Magpie Geese and Cape Barren 
Geese still return to Serendip to breed naturally and take 
advantage of supplementary feeding. Populations of 
Magpie Geese have grown significantly since around 2006 
with flocks of over 2000 birds seen in some years. It is 
assumed that most of the visiting Magpie Geese nest at 
Bool Lagoon in South Australia and move to the Lara area 
to feed on ripening crops in the summer when the lagoon 
dries up. Some Magpie Geese from Serendip were 
released at Bool Lagoon decades ago. 


Our excursion highlights 


We began our excursion with a leisurely walk from the 
carpark to the bird hide on the North Arm. Along the way 
we noted a range of honeyeaters and Musk Lorikeets in 
the extensive plantations of various eucalypt species. We 
were impressed by the captive Australian Bustards. It is a 
pity that these majestic birds of the plains could not 
survive the impact of hunting and the introduction of foxes. 
There were sporadic sightings of an individual bird near 
Warrnambool last year, but the dwindling Victorian 
population is mostly confined to the far north west of the 
state. A small flock of Magpie Geese flew in and landed 
within the Bustard enclosure and a Whistling Kite circled 
overhead. 


We arrived in the bird hide just in time to escape a short 
shower of rain. The large permanent wetland of the North 
Arm is fed by bore water, allowing it to retain water when 
most other nearby wetlands have dried up after low rainfall 
in the previous months. Seven species of ducks were 
observed, including 12 Freckled Ducks. Pied Stilts, Black- 
fronted Dotterels and a Red-kneed Dotterel were seen 
along the shoreline and many other water fowl were 
present. 


The large bird aviary is a splendid place for beginning bird 
watchers to get good views and photos of many species. 
A Tawny Frogmouth was perched only a metre from the 
path, Buff-Banded Rails ran about beside us, King Parrots 
chattered above our heads and Red-browed Finches ate 
at the feeding tray. Further on, a lone Masked Owl looked 
quite forlorn but the Brolgas were happily feeding. Tree 
Sparrows were also attracted by the available feed. 
Raptors seen flying overhead included a Little Eagle, two 
Wedge-tailed Eagles and a Brown Falcon. 


Serendip has also been involved in other successful 
breeding programs for threatened species including the 
Eastern Barred Bandicoot and Tiger Quoll. There is also a 
reptile breeding area and much of the sanctuary has been 


planted with indigenous grasses and native trees. 
Serendip is a fantastic facility that has been enjoyed by 
the GFNC since its inception. Members Gordon McCarthy 
and Geoff Gayner have worked with Maryann Thorp to 
record monthly bird surveys for some 30 years. If you 
missed the GFNC excursion, you can easily plan your 
own visit. Don’t forget to take children along too! 


References 


Conservation and Natural Resources Victoria Serendip 


Morley, C. (ed.) 2019, The Geelong Bird Report 2013- 
2016, Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Lingham, B. 2013, ‘Magpie Geese in Victoria — Bird 
Group meeting report ‘Geelong Naturalist, vol. 49, no. 1. 


eBird Explore Species facility https://ebird.org/explore 
McCarthy, G. personal comm 


Bird list compiled by Jeff Dagg. 


A total of 36 bird species were sighted on the day. 
C=Descendants of captive bred birds free-roaming within 
Serendip 

F=Feral descendants of captive bred birds that free roam 


Species | No. | Species NL 
|MagpieGoose(F) | 45 Black-fronted Dotterel | 7 | 
Cape Barren Goose (F) 31 White-faced Heron | pes] 
Freckled Duck | 12 AustralianWhitelbis | 6 
Blackswan | 5 [Uitte Eagle, Darkmorph _ | 1 
Australian Wood Duck | 6 | Wedge-tailed Eagle 
Australasian Shoveler | 8 | WhistlingKite | 2 
Pacific Black Duck | 14 |BrownFalon | 1 
Chestnut Teal | 80 |EasternRosela | 2 | 
Hardhead 10 |Red-rumpedParrot | 6 
Australasian Grebe | 6 | Rainbow Lorikeet (Rainbow) | 4 
Dusky Moorhen 4 | Spiny-cheekedHoneyeater_ | 1 | 
Australasian Swamphen | 2 | White-plumed Honeyeater__ | 6 
Pied Stilt 


Sanctuary. Experience a Fascinating Wetland World 
c1994. 18 page booklet 


Masked Lapwing Australian Magpie p gSa 


Membership renewals 
Deborah Evans, Membership Officer 


A big thank-you to all those members who have been sending in their renewals or paying them at meetings; and 
particularly to those who have included generous donations with their subscription fees. 


Apart from encouraging the rest of you to get your renewals in, could | please ask all those who have paid by direct 
credit but not yet sent your forms in, to do so as soon as possible—you haven't officially renewed till we have the 
signed form. The renewal form is on the website in case you’ve lost your copy (mailed or emailed with the April GN). 


And of course there’s also a new member form on the website. Do you know somebody who might be interested in 
joining? If so, why not send them the link to our website. Or maybe invite them to come with you to a meeting or 
excursion. 


Tax-deductible donations can be made to the Geelong Field Naturalists Environment Fund at any time. 
Donations will be used for the environmental purposes of the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Donate by electronic funds transfer: 
CBA Account BSB 063 633 Account No. 1028 7433 


Please ensure that the transfer is identified with your name and that it is a donation to the GFN Environment 
Fund. We will issue you with a numbered receipt suitable for taxation purposes. Donations of $2.00 or more are 
tax-deductible. 
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May fauna report 


M ammals 

As usual, a wide range of mammal species were 
reported on the club website and by email during late 
April and May. So far there haven’t been any whales 
listed, but a news report of a Humpback Whale that had 
become tangled in rope off Barwon Heads is a timely 
reminder about the hazards the marine fauna face. 
https:/Awww.theage.com.au/national/victoria/numpback- 
whale-remains-trapped-in-rope-off-barwon-heads- 
20190524-p51qwp.html 

A koala was noted on 7 May in the Anakie Gorge car- 
park area at night (RAu) and it was probably the same 
individual that was seen there on 12 May, awake and 
feeding in a small tree during the day (GP, JPo). 


Among the most attractive of mammals is the Sugar 
Glider. Ross hears and sees them regularly during his 
spotlight walks. While sitting and listening for Powerful 
Owls on 6 May, he heard a glider calling boisterously 
from the bushy area right next to the Stony Creek picnic 
ground at 8.15 p.m., and on 8 May he saw one on the 
trunk of a large wattle at 8.10 p.m. (RAu). 


Given the chance, Common Ringtail Possums will live 
comfortably in suburbia. A camera set in the front garden 
in Victoria Terrace, Belmont overnight on 8 May 
produced a video showing three possums scampering 
through the trees. ‘| had been unsure whose scats were 
on the front footpath...now | know!’ (TP). They are also 
seen in the Brisbane Ranges bushland; one was noted 
in a tree beside Switch Road on 6 May; an ‘early-to-rise’ 
individual was active at 5.50 p.m. on 8 May in a deep 
gully off Aeroplane Road; and four were seen later on 
the same night in a gully off Pea Track (RAu). They are 
also all-too-frequent victims to road traffic. A beautiful 
male was found on Cape Otway Road about 2.7 km 
south of the Winchelsea-Deans Marsh Road on 9 May 
(TP). 


About 60 Eastern Grey Kangaroos were seen in a farm 
paddock west of Karaaf Wetlands on 23 May, some 
grazing with others resting (GGt). 


A Swamp (Black) Wallaby was noted out in the open in 
a paddock near Anakie Gorge at 4.15 p.m. on 12 May 
(GP, JPo). 


Grey-headed Flying-foxes will fly long distances with 
ease in search of suitable food, fruit or flowering trees. 
Tom found about six feeding noisily in a flowering Tuart 
in his garden at Ocean Grove on 15 May. ‘I was alerted 
to them by their continuous calling’ (TF). 


A female Lesser long-eared Bat was caught at 
Moranghurk, Sheoaks on 1 May (GFNC surveys). 


On 8 May, a Rakali (Water Rat) was seen by Andrea 
feeding on a discarded carp carcase in the river beside 
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Gundog Lane, Breakwater at 10.15 p.m. on 8 May. ‘It 
returned to the safety of the river as | passed by on my 
bike on the road’ (AD). 


A Red Fox was noted by Ross in the Brisbane Ranges 
on 16 May. ‘At 7.30 p.m. | heard a fox call repeatedly 
from somewhere to the north-east of Lease Road/Sheep 
Track as it moved south. Similar calling was heard later 
in the distance to the south-west’ (RAu). 


Two Fallow Deer were seen on 24 April off Grahams 
Creek/Eclipse Road in the Brisbane Ranges; leucistic 
individuals, they ran off swiftly when disturbed. One was 
a fawn. (RAu). 


A check on the tile grid on 9 May at the Little River 
Ripley Reserve produced only one skink but there was 
ample evidence of a large European Rabbit population 
judging by the scrapes and scats noted (THi, TP). 


Herpetofauna 
In contrast to the mammal list, there have been few 
reptiles or amphibians noted during the last month. 


A Brown Tree Frog was heard calling on most days in 
mid-May in a garden in Highton after rain (JN). 


Marbled Geckoes turn up regularly; a small one was 
found under a water dish in the back garden at Jan Juc 
on 1 May (GGt). 


The 28-tile grid at the Little River Ripley Reserve was 
checked on 9 May and produced just one small Eastern 
Three-lined Skink (THi, TP). 


An Eastern Large Striped Skink was found under a 
rock at Moranghurk property, Sheoaks, during a brief 
fauna survey on 1 May (HSc, LBr, THi, TP). 


The Garden Skink is probably the most abundant of all 
the reptile species in the Geelong region. This month 
one was found at Jerringot on 16 April (TP) and another 
at Moranghurk, Sheoaks on 1 May. 


Just one snake has been listed for May; a Lowland 
Copperhead was observed at Marcus Hill on 26 May 
where a slightly smaller individual was located in March 
2017 (GD). 


Other fauna 

We tend to overlook fauna sightings that are not 
butterfly, bird, mammal or herp but there are many other 
fascinating animals that really deserve a place in the 
club records. Two of these are on the ‘miscellaneous’ 
list, and deserve a place in this report. 


Rough Rock Crab; found dead on the mud flats of 
Thompson Creek, Breamlea salt-marsh on 24 February 
(JT). 


Blanket Octopus; a female, washed in dead but in good 
condition, at Barwon Heads on 4 April. It was found by lan 
Hanson, a local resident (MG). This follows discovery of 
another specimen on the beach at Hutt Gully near 
Anglesea later in April. Geelong Advertiser fishing writer 
Geoff Wilson reported the discovery in his column on 
30/04/19. 


Observers: thanks to all the observers who listed their 
observations on the GFNC webpage, or emailed them 
directly to me, including AD, Andrea Dennett; GD, Guy 
Dutson; GGt, Geoff Gates; GP, Graham Possingham; 
HSc, Helen Schofield; JN, John Newman; JPo, Jenny 
Possingham; JT, Jennie Turner; LBr, Lance Breguet; MG, 
Maddie Glynn; RAu, Ross Auchettl; TFl, Tom Fletcher; 
THi, Tracey Hinton; TP, Trevor Pescott. 


May 2019 Bellarine Peninsula 
Orange-bellied Parrot (OBP) Surveys 


Craig Morley, Bellarine Peninsula OBP Regional Group Co-ordinator 


Thanks so much to all those keen volunteers who offered 
their time and energy and expertise to assist with May OBP 
surveys. Allowing at least 5 hours for the survey, 
preparation, travelling to and from the survey site and 
unpacking, this represents a bare minimum of at least 125 
volunteer hours over these surveys. Beautiful weather after 
misty starts on Saturday and Sunday was enjoyed by all! 


Regarding parrots, there were slim pickings with low 
numbers of Blue-winged Parrots seen at several sites 
and no OBPs reported. 


Some observers were thrilled with very enjoyable views of 
at least one Lewin’s Rail; Southern Emuwrens at several 
sites around Lake Connewarre; a stunning light morph 
Little Eagle (aren't they always!) circling and soaring into 
view—for a time being harangued and harassed by Little 
Ravens; an adult White-bellied Sea-eagle perched on the 
edge of the floodplain; and two Collared Sparrowhawks 
flying effortlessly and low across the floodplain with light, 
shallow wing-beats and their square-cut tails in clear view. 
And who could fail to be mesmerised by an Australian 
Hobby ‘sprinting’ across a wetland in a ‘speculative’ dash 
in an unsuccessful attempt to flush unsuspecting prey and 
then, a little while later, in open pursuit making at least five 
unsuccessful passes at what was probably a White-plumed 


Honeyeater which finally escaped into Boxthorn! Observers 
at Reedy Lake also enjoyed adult male and female 
Brolgas flying back and forth, keeping company with an 
immature female. And the male Flame Robins, like 
beacons in the mist, flitting about fence lines and dried 
vegetation at Lake Connewarre. Fortunate observers at 
Lake Murtnagurt were rewarded with a non-breeding flock, 
including juveniles, of 21 Hooded Plovers. And not 
forgetting the intrepid surveyor at Swan Bay who was 
rewarded with an Australasian Darter, unusual for the 
site, drying its wings. 


Thanks again to all who offered to help with these 
important surveys. 


Please put these dates in your diaries for the surveys later 
in the year: 27th 28th July and 14th 15th Sept and make 
contact on craigmorleyS@bigpond.com and remember 
OBPs might turn up in unusual or unexpected locations 
and the mainland release birds may also be out there 
somewhere, so if you come across any grassy green 
Neophema parrots please let me know ASAP at the email 
address above. 


If you find an OBP at the Western Treatment Plant, 
Werribee please send an email ASAP with as much detail 


as possible to: OBP.release@delwp.vic.gov.au 


Winter Wader Count 2019 


If you would be available to help out with the winter count of shorebirds and 
wetlands birds across the Geelong region on the weekend of Saturday 29 June, 
Sunday 30 June 2019 please contact John. 

All levels of experience can be accommodated across numerous sites. 


Contact John Newman 0409 955 313 


Members are encouraged to arrive early at 
general meetings. 





The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to chat to other members and visitors. 
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Fauna survey report—Glenmore 
9-12 May 2019 


ntroduction 

In May, the Geelong Field Naturalists Club undertook a 
fauna survey on private property on the north side of 
Glenmore Road, Glenmore, where revegetation and pest 
species removal is being actively undertaken. The 
property, also known as Sheoak Hill, covers 550 ha and 
abuts the southern boundary of White Elephant Reserve. 


The vegetation on the northern section of the property is 
Grey Box/Yellow Gum woodland with an understorey of 
saltbush, cassinia and thick stands of native and exotic 
grasses. There has been some planting of ironbark and 
indigenous trees and shrubs. The Grey Box were heavily in 
flower. 


The southern section has been cleared and farmed in the 
past. Parwan Creek runs through the south section, 
parallel to Glenmore Road. Extensive erosion has occurred 
in places. 


A follow-up survey in which we will concentrate on bats 
and reptiles is planned for later in the year. 


Weather 
Initially fine, however heavy rain fell on the first night, later 
clearing to cool, mainly overcast conditions. 


Method 

The weather had become too cool for the use of harp 
traps. However we placed 35 small Elliott traps in two 
transects of 15 and 20 respectively, and two cameras in 


Australian Wood Duck 
Common Bronzewing 
White-faced Heron 
Black-shouldered Kite 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 

Brown Goshawk 

Nankeen Kestrel 

Brown Falcon 

Peregrine Falcon 

Galah 

Long-billed Corella 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Crimson Rosella 

Eastern Rosella 
Red-rumped Parrot 
Purple-crowned Lorikeet 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Brown Treecreeper 2 


Red Wattlebird 


Spotted Pardalote 
Striated Pardalote 


Brown Thornbill 


Yellow Thornbill 
Weebill 


Australian Magpie 


Grey Currawong 
Varied Sittella 
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Yellow-faced honeyeater 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 


White-plumed Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 
White-eared Honeyeater 
White-naped Honeyeater 
Brown-headed Honeyeater 


White-browed Scrubwren 


Yellow-rumped Thornbill 


Dusky Woodswallow 





Trevor Pescott for GFNC Fauna Group 


the Grey Box woodland. 


Results 

10/05/19: Two House Mice Mus musculus were caught. 
11/05/19: Five House Mice caught. 

12/05/19: Five House Mice caught. 

(Since we do not re-open traps in which any mammal is 
caught, this means we had a total of 96 trap-nights, and a 
capture rate of 12.5 %—but only of House Mice!) 

The cameras failed to capture any useful images. 


Other mammals 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo: present in good numbers. 
European Rabbit: some recent scats and scratching 
observed. 


Birds 

Lothar, Chrissy and George compiled the bird list shown 
below. Of particular interest was the discovery of a Yellow- 
faced Honeyeater nest with one egg, and Diamond 
Firetails tending, even defending a well-developed nest. 


Thanks 

We extend our thanks to manager Chris for introducing us 
to the property and allowing us the opportunity to carry out 
the survey, and to Vanessa who was our guide on the 
weekend. Tracey arranged the access details, Chrissy and 
George compiled the main bird list, and Lothar helped in 
setting, checking and carrying the traps, and added to the 
bird list. 


Grey Shrike-thrush 
Golden Whistler 
Willie Wagtail 

Grey Fantail 
Magpie-lark 

Little Raven 

Jacky Winter 

Flame Robin 
Eastern Yellow Robin 
Eurasian Skylark 
Welcome Swallow 
Silvereye 

Common Blackbird 
Common Starling 
Australasian Pipit 
European Goldfinch 
House Sparrow 
Diamond Firetail 
Red-browed Finch 


One night fauna survey—Moranghurk, Sheoaks 


4 May 2019 


ntroduction 

With a warm night forecast, we undertook a one-night 
harp trap and tile check survey. The site chosen for the two 
harp traps was an opening among Yellow Gums above the 
escarpment of the Moorabool River. The traps were set up 
on 30/04/19 and checked at 9.00 a.m. on the following 
morning. The 100-odd tiles are in place in a sloping, grassy 
area above the river. 


Results 
01/05/19: Lesser Long-eared Bat. Female, weight 6.4 g, 
F/A 34.6 mm. 

Eastern Large Striped Skink: two, one under a 
tile, the other under a flat slab of rock. Both 
had shallow burrows. 

Garden Skink: one small individual found under a 
tile. It had a regenerating tail. 

Other fauna 

Eastern Grey Kangaroos: few seen. 

Two Trox sp. hide-beetles in the harp traps. 

Under tiles: Golden-tailed Bull-ants—a nest under one tile. 
Swift moth: empty chrysalis under a tile. 
Two tiny Supunna sp. spiders under tiles. 
Sac spider webs under many tiles. 


Trevor Pescott for Fauna Survey Group 


Wolf spider under one tile. 
Few field crickets. 
Few millipedes. 


Comments 

The paddock where the tiles are situated is very dry and 
devoid of grass or other vegetation that may provide 
shelter for fauna moving about, either in the day or at night. 
In addition, the tiles have been exposed to a long, hot and 
dry summer and this would make them unattractive to 
mammal or reptile fauna. This is a widespread problem, 
not an isolated one. 


Although the weather was warm at night as predicted, 
there may not have been much insect life flying—moths and 
beetles—so there would be little food for the bats. There 
was little evidence of insect flight in the harp traps apart 
from the two beetles. 


Thanks 

To Ross for permission to carry out the survey in a very 
attractive location. 

Helen, Lance and Tracey for help in setting the harps and 
checking the tiles. 








Next fauna surveys 


Yaugher near Forrest 


6-9 June 2019 


With planned burns in the area due at some time in the next 18 months, it is suggested we should look at the site where these 
are proposed. It is the area opposite the mountain bike parking area on the south side of Boundary Road, and adjacent to the 
site where last year we found the White-footed Dunnart. We have done very little work here so its potential is unknown. 


| hope we will also be able to set up cameras in a search for small possums e.g. Feathertail Glider. 


We will use our house at Yaugher as a base where there is some limited sleeping space but kitchen, open fire, hot water and 


so on are available for use. 


Please let me know by email ppescott@gmail.com if you would like to stay overnight at the house. 


Note that Monday is a public holiday so cyclists will be using the paths through the area throughout the weekend. 


Date: Thursday 6 June 


Meet: 1.00 p.m. at the house 2210 Forrest-Barwon Downs Road to set traps. 


Dates: Friday 7, Saturday 8 and Sunday 9 June 
Meet: 9.00 a.m. at the house to check the traps. 


Note: since this is a long weekend there is likely to be considerable traffic on the main road. Take care driving in and out of 


the driveway at all times. 


Bellarine Peninsula 11-14 July 


At this stage, it is hoped we can carry out a survey at the Drysdale Basin reserve. We will also be able to check tile grids along 
the Swan Bay shoreline and at the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. 
On Saturday morning we will do some repairs to the harp traps, replacing any loose or broken lines. This will be done in the 


Ocean Grove Nature Reserve building (Information Centre). 
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What are we learning from the Latham’s Snipe Project? 


he Latham’s Snipe project began in e 


2014 as a discrete set of surveys 


aimed at investigating snipe use of 1200 
urban and non-urban wetlands in south 
-west Victoria. Since that time it has 1000 


expanded into a much larger research 
program aimed at determining patterns 


800 
in abundance and distribution, habitat 5 
use and apparent preference, ô 
movement and migration. A 
This update focuses primarily on the 400 
outcomes of the national surveys. The 
story about migration and stopover ban 


sites is slowly unfolding, and more 
information can be found on the 
Latham’s Snipe Project website (https:// 


lathamssnipeproject.wordpress.com/). 


Birgita Hansen 
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No. sites 


60 





40 


20 


Sept-2015 Now-2015 Jan-2016 Sept-2016 Now-2016 Jan-2017 Sept-2017 Now-2017 Jan-2018 Sept-2018 Nov-2018 Jan-2019 


Figure 1. Total number of snipe counted (black bars) in each survey season from 


2015-2016 to 2018-2019. The line shows the number of sites counted. 


In 2015-2016, the surveys expanded from 

south-west Victoria to include sites in the broader south- 
east Australian region. This included sites from the 
Geelong region, East Gippsland, Greater Melbourne and 
south-eastern South Australia. By 2016-2017, all the 
eastern states and territories were represented. 


The survey method was developed during the early 
stages of the project and has remained constant since. It 
is very similar to the ‘fixed route’ transect method of 


BirdLife Australia. Basically, an observer (or observers) 
slowly walk in one direction through snipe habitat, pausing 
occasionally and counting birds as they flush. Pausing is 
essential as snipe may remain completely immobile when 
moving past them at a constant pace, but will become 
nervous and fly when stopping. The early survey work 
revealed that snipe within at least 20 m of an observer will 
flush when using this walk-pause-walk method. Using this 
information, and by recording the start time, end time and 
approximate transect length / distance covered (or using a 
GPS to record this), the density of snipe in the survey 
area can be estimated. 





Acklaicde 











Figure 2. Distribution of survey sites in south-eastern Australia. Circles show 
the relative size of populations at each location. 
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In 2015-2016, the average number of sites 
counted was around 30, and by the most 
recent season (2018-2019), that average had 
increased to over 110. Count totals across all 
sites have increased approximately linearly as 
the number of sites surveyed increased (Figure 
1). This shows that we are still missing many 
Snipe sites in the surveys, but itis also a 
testimony to the volunteer efforts of counters. 


Despite the indications that many snipe are still 
being missed during surveys, we nevertheless 
have enough information to determine sites 
that meet the criteria for nationally important 
sites. The concept of important sites in based 
upon the Ramsar Convention Criterion 6, 
where a wetland that ‘regularly supports 1 per 
cent of the individuals in a population of one 
species or subspecies of waterbird’ is 
considered internationally important. The 
Australian Environment Protection and 
Biodiversity Conservation Act 1999 uses the 
concept of important habitat to define areas for 
protection in relation to Environmental Impact 


Assessment. Sites that regularly support 0.1 per cent or 
more of population are considered nationally important. 
Latham’s Snipe is the only migratory shorebird species to 
have a numerically-based threshold (rather than a 
proportional threshold), which is 18 birds. More 
information about population thresholds and impact 
guidelines can be found at https:// 
www.environment.gov.au/biodiversity/publications/wildlife- 
conservation-plan-migratory-shorebirds-2016). 


Jerrabomberra wetlands 


Region Site Name Maximum 
count 

AC 

AC 


Ballarat region 


Geelong-Bellarine Begola Wetlands 
Geelong-Bellarine Belmont Common 


Flaxmill swamp, Ballarat region Foe 
Ballarat region Lake Learmonth, Ballarat region OO 2 


Of the 22 sites listed in Table 1, 14 sites (asterisked) have 
not been identified as nationally important sites in the 
most recent BirdLife Australia Australian National 
Directory of Important Migratory Habitat (which is due to 
be published during 2019). This indicates that the current 
state of information about Latham’s Snipe distribution is 
outdated, and that other shorebird and waterbird survey 
programs are not capturing adequate data to determine 
areas of conservation importance for the species. 


BARC wetlands 


Gippsland Barkhill Road Forge Creek 


Gippsland Macalister swamp 
Cheltenham Rd Retarding Basin 
North-western Tasmania | Rotaract Park 


Gippsland Evelyn Drive wetland 


3 
3 
3 


127* 


Peterborough Peterborough wetlands 


[Port Fairy-Warmambool | Allansford | 
Port Fairy-Warrnambool | Moyne estuary | 28" 
Port Fairy-Warmnambool | Powling Street wetlands | 9% | 
Port Fairy-Warmambool | Sandy Cove _ —_ | m 
SE South Australia | Fox & Pub Lakes | 399 
Southem NSW___ | Bowral Botanic Gardens __ | 47 
[West Gippsland _| SaltwaterCreek_ | a 


West Belconnen Ponds 


2 
2 
2 
3 


6 
8* 
0* 
2 
4* 
5* 
8* 
2* 
2* 
5* 
5* 
8* 
1 
0 
T 
1 
8* 





3 


2 
2 
5 
9 
71* 
9 
4 
3 


West Gippsland 


Table 1. The maximum count for each survey that has exceeded the 18-bird threshold on 


one or more occasions. 


On the basis of the Latham’s Snipe surveys between 2014 
—2015 and 2018-2019, there are 22 sites that have had 
18 or more birds recorded on at least one occasion 
(Figure 2), and thus meet the national criteria. Of these, 
there are six sites which have exceeded more than 80 
birds in one or more surveys (Table 1): these sites are the 
BARC wetland (Ballarat Aquatic and Recreation Centre) in 
Bairnsdale, Begola Wetlands in Ocean Grove, Rotaract 
Park in Smithton (NW Tasmania), Peterborough wetlands, 
Powling Street wetlands in Port Fairy and the Fox / Pub 
Lakes complex in SE South Australia. While 80 is not a 
formal listing threshold, it provides a strong indication of 
sites that snipe use regularly and return to every non- 
breeding season in substantial numbers. This could be 
taken as an indicator of habitat preference by the species 
for these sites. 


The Latham’s Snipe Project national surveys play an 
important role in updating and improving our knowledge 
about the distribution and abundance of the species. 
Without these data, we cannot provide evidence to policy 
and decision makers about critical habitat for snipe. Given 
the species is documented as declining on the breeding 
grounds in Japan, it is imperative we determine the status 
of the species in Australia and identify conservation areas 
that require protection or special management. More 
analyses of survey data are planned in the near future. 


Acknowledgements: Birgita would like to thank her 
project colleagues Jodie Honan, Richard Chamberlain, 
Lori Gould, Andrew Crossley and Don Stewart, as well as 
Geelong Field Naturalists Club and all the volunteers that 
have kindly contributed their time toward the Latham’s 
Snipe Project national surveys. 
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Bird group excursion report—Wurdee Buloc Reservoir and farm visit 


23 May 2019 


Leader: John Mann 


beautiful mild, sunny autumn day greeted 23 members 
and friends assembling at the Wurdee Buloc Reservoir. 


Our first tour was at the Water Treatment Plant hosted by Mr. 
Fernando Garcia, Education Officer, Barwon Water. He 
explained that the water supply to the Reservoir came from 
West Barwon Dam at Forrest and also, the various measures 
being taken to reduce water loss through evaporation and 
seepage. Of course, rainfall and population growth are critical 
factors in our continuing water supply. He also said that the 
bore-field at Barwon Downs is no longer used as a 
supplementary source due to a severe lowering of the water- 
table affecting neighbouring areas. Recycling of other water 
sources was also discussed. 


After thanking Fernando for giving us his time and sharing his 
knowledge, we then walked to the Geoff Vines look-out area 
for bird observations and morning-tea. Some highlights here 


were an immature White-bellied Sea-Eagle soaring and gliding 


near two Wedge-tailed Eagles; giving everyone a great 
opportunity to compare the flight and profile of these two 
majestic species. Other highlights across the water were Blue- 
billed Ducks, Musk Ducks, a solitary Hardhead and, always a 
highlight, several Great Crested Grebes. 


John Mann 


Our next stop was at Stewart and Jenny Mathison’s property 
‘Kirriemuir on Mathison Road, Winchelsea. Stewart is a 
nephew of the late Geoff Mathison, a Life Member of the Club. 
We travelled across the property to an old swamp area, on the 
way, observing some established significant plantations 
providing shelter for stock, pastures and habitat for birds. This 
area has been planted out with native trees and includes great 
remnant red gums which provide wonderful habitat for raptors 
and other birds. 


We then adjourned to Stewart and Jenny’s pleasant garden for 
our lunch break, completing an enjoyable day. On behalf of 
the Bird Group, thank you to Stewart and Jenny for their 
hospitality and Stewart’s willingness to show us around 
‘Kirriemuir.’ 


Here are the sites and links to individual eBird lists 

Wurdee Boluc Reservoir--Geoff Vines Reserve Car Park: 
https ://ebird.org/australia/view/checklist/S56633276 

Wurdee Boluc Water Treatment Plant: https://ebird.org/ 
australia/view/checklist/S56635651 

Wurdee Boluc Reservoir--Geoff Vines Car Park and look-out: 
https://ebird.org/australia/view/checklist/S56638320 

Stewart Mathison’s Farm: Mathisons Road, Winchelsea 
(-38.291, 144.015) (restricted access 

https ://ebird.org/australia/view/checklist/S56641992 








Excursion Bird List 
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Total No. of species: 49 Total No. of birds: 583 
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May 2019 bird observations—some highlights 


Many of our local bird records come from the wide range of 
habitats on the Bellarine Peninsula most months of the year, 
appropriately so given the astounding suite of bird species 
present in this large area. However, it is interesting to look 
across the records for the past month and revel in the many 
observations that have been had in the less often visited 
grassland and farmland to the west of Geelong—still providing 
varied habitat with lakes both dry and wet, grasslands and 
farmland, remnant vegetation and plantations; there is much 
to be seen way out west. 


The Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo is a favourite of many 
local bird observers with its characteristic lanky flight, 
delightfully evocative call and preponderance for flocking. The 
area around Cargerie, west of Meredith and Elaine, has been 
attracting flocks of up to 260 of these beautiful birds and 
consistently 70+. They may be utilising the pine plantations or 
remnant bush or moving between forest further north and the 
Otways. It is possible that these large flocks indicate a lack of 
food reserves and are actually an amalgamation of smaller 
flocks that are all searching for food together. 


The large swathes of farm land, and at certain times of the 
year burning of crops, out west is a great way to see raptors. 
On one occasion at least six Black Falcons were seen over 
burning crops, making the most of the smoky stubble and the 
prey that this phenomenon pushes into view for these 
masterful hunters. They are also most adept at robbing other 
birds, such as Black Kites, Whistling Kites and even other 
Black Falcons, of their catch when the opportunity arises. And 
a late record of at least two White-browed Woodswallows 
passing through a roadside plantation, on a warm northerly 
breeze, reinforces how important these habitat links can be in 
farmland and are well worth investigating. 


Lake Modewarre is dry for the time being after a long dry 
summer but the habitat has still attracted Brown Songlark, 
Stubble Quail and Australasian Bushlark in recent weeks. 
Hopefully late autumn, winter and spring rain will provide 
enough water there to continue the amazing range of wetland 
birds that the past few seasons have shown. Brolgas have 
also been seen here circling the highway close to usual 
haunts around Buckley. 


Back on the Peninsula, Ocean Grove is still hosting a flock of 
the critically endangered Swift Parrot with up to 35 birds 
roaming somewhat cryptically through the Yellow Gums there 
but proving difficult to pin down. Bassian Thrush records in 
central Geelong are infrequent but the diligent eyes monitoring 
the Geelong Botanic Gardens have found a bird in recent 
weeks utilising the leaf litter in the shadows. At least one Pink 
Robin continues to be seen here and records of this species 
from Balyang Sanctuary and farm land at Little River again 
remind us of the dispersal of at least females and sub-adults 
of this species at this time of the year. Flame Robins, by 
contrast, are spreading across the whole district, mostly over 
cultivated lands and wetland edges as they do every year in 
autumn and winter. 


John Newman & Craig Morley 


Large noisy flocks of up to 1000 Little Corellas have been 
seen in Torquay and Winchelsea and groups of up to 12 
Gang-gang Cockatoos continue to roam suburban Geelong, 
Ocean Grove and Torquay. Brush Bronzewing records are 
uncommon in our area but their stronghold around Anglesea 
proved the right place to be as did a rare record from 
Wallington on the Bellarine Peninsula proper. 


The Brisbane Ranges continue to be an excellent place to 
record Powerful Owls and Australian Owlet-nightjar and a 
group of six Laughing Kookaburras, crammed together for 
warmth on a branch for the night, was also a wonderful record 
from this area. We continue to receive occasional records of 
Barn Owls along roadsides at Avalon and Connewarre. 


The wetland jewel that is Lake Victoria at Pt Lonsdale played 
host to 1000 Banded Stilts in recent weeks, and prior to our 
very welcome rains of early May the drying muddy margins of 
Jerringot and Balyang Sanctuary were unusually productive 
for Black-fronted Dotterels with up to 25 recorded on one 
occasion. Juvenile Australasian Darters were still perched 
over the Barwon River at Princes Bridge in recent weeks and 
12 Australasian Grebes nearby on the river was an unusual 
record for that location. 


And of course we must not forget the three records of 
Antarctic Prions found in compromised circumstances after a 
period of heavy wind-forced rain in early May. This is a rare 
species of the open waters off our southern coast, sometimes 
found beach-cast, and individuals found in central Geelong 
and Black Rock were taken into care but died soon after and a 
third was found recently dead at Wyndham Vale. 


Many thanks to all the observers, listed below, who diligently 
record their observations on the club website and submit their 
lists to eBird Australia for us all to enjoy. 

And try searching in eBird Australia for Flame Robin records 


for the current year https://ebird.org/australia/map/flarob1 ? 


neg=true&env.minX=111.3313627480535&env.minY=- 
46.18023617246652&env.maxX=173.2942533730535&env.m 


axY=-23.906462682986337&zh=true&qp=false&ev=Z&mr=1- 
12&bmo=1&emo=12&yr=cur 
and customising the date range to cover more years or certain 


months or you can also check the newly published 
Geelong Bird Report 2013-2016 available from the club as a 


PDF by sending a request to info@gfnc.org.au 





May bird observers: 

Ade Foster; Ally Lewis; Angus Hartshorn; Barry Lingham; 
Bernie Lingham; Bernie McRitchie; Brett Roberts; Chrissy 
Freestone; Colin Cannard; Colin Cook; Craig Morley; David 
Tytherleigh; David Whelan; Donna Smithyman; Geoff Gates; 
Geoff Gates; George Appleby; Grace Lewis; Graham 
Possingham; Guy Dutson; Jeff Dagg; Jennie Turner; Jennifer 
Carr; Jenny Possingham; John Newman; Kelly Clitheroe; 
Kristen Cook; Lynne Clarke; Maddie Glynn; Max Lea-Wood; 
Owen Cook; Paul Schillier; Phil Hunter; Richard Weatherly; 
Rod Lowther; Ross Auchettl; Sandra Lea-Wood; Tom 
Fletcher; Trevor Pescott; Vanessa Hutchins; Wendy Cook 
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GFNC excursion 


Finding Bass Strait migrant birds— 
competition 


Sunday 16 June 2019 


Coordinator: Barry Lingham 


This activity is focused on the birds that move between 
Tasmania and Victoria. 


Participants will form a team to travel around the Geelong 
area trying to observe those migrant bird species. One 
team per car of 2—5 persons. If you wish to join in but do 
not have a team, let me know and | will allocate you to a 
team. Register your team name and team personnel 
with me any time prior to the start via email or text 
message. 


Your team will be given a list of the target species upon 
registering. The list will also be available via the GFNC 
Facebook page. Your task is to use the recent bird 
observations from the GFNC website or information from 
the Geelong Bird Report to plan a route that gives you the 
best chance of finding each bird on the target list. Each 
species is worth a set number of points, with rarer birds 
being worth more. Preplanning your route will give you the 
best chance of finding the target species. Remember to 
drive carefully and avoid speeding. 


Start: 8.30 a.m. from wherever your team decides is the 
optimal beginning site. 
Travel on to other sites to search for more target 
species. 


Finish: 1.00 p.m. All teams gather for a picnic lunch at 
Balyang Sanctuary. The scores from each team 
will be tallied and the winning team announced. 


Bring: Lunch, drinks. Wet weather gear and hat, 
binoculars, sunscreen, camera, field guides. 


Contact: Barry Lingham 0417 115 109 


GFNC Program Subcommittee Meeting 


Monday 22 July 2019 
7.30 p.m. 


The Program Subcommittee is starting to draw together ideas 
for speakers and excursion locations for the 2020 club 
program of General Meetings and General Excursions. 

Do you have suggestions for potential presenters, or 
recommendations for local areas to visit and explore as part 
of the monthly excursion program? If so, please send your 
ideas through to Rustem Upton, Program Coordinator at 
program@gfnc.org.au. 

Are you interested in being involved with the Subcommittee in 
reviewing suggestions and helping to draw together a varied 
and interesting set of activities for club members to learn from 
and enjoy? If you answered yes, then please let Rustem 
know and join us on 22 July. 


The meeting location will be confirmed in the July issue of the 
Geelong Naturalist. 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 


Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 
Thursday 27 June 2019 


Leader: Barry Lingham 


This is a chance to see a range of bush birds at the OGNR 
where members of the Geelong Field Naturalists Club 
have been observing birds since 1961. The Reserve 
contains over 140 ha of various habitats and is the largest 
patch of intact natural bush on the Bellarine Peninsula. 


Meet: 9.00 a.m. at the OGNR Information Centre carpark. 
If coming via Wallington, enter via the Information Centre 
unsealed roadway intersecting Grubb Road 350 m south 
of the traffic lights at Empress Boulevard. Be aware that 
traffic conditions have changed due to a new road into the 
shopping centre development being constructed opposite 
the entrance road. There is no right turn slipway and lots 
of traffic, so take care. 


Bring: Water, drinks, and refreshments for morning tea. 
Binoculars. Study shoes for walking, a hat, wet weather 
gear, sunscreen and insect repellent (mosquitoes are 
plentiful). 


Finish: about 12.30 p.m. Some people may stay on for a 
picnic lunch afterwards. 


Enquiries: Barry Lingham email: lingham@tpg.com.au / 
Mob: 0417 115 109 


WIDER GEELONG FLORA 
LECTURE 


Tuesday 11" June 2019 
7:30pm 


Guest Speaker: 


Mr Phil Hunter 


From the Geelong Field Naturalists Club 


Topic: 
Roadside & Reserve Vegetation 
in Armstrong Creek 


Location: Geelong Botanic Gardens, 
Meeting Room. 
Tea/coffee available at 7pm. 
Entrance is at the intersection of 
Holt Road & Eastern Park Circuit. 





Coming events 


JUNE 2019 


General Meeting: Michael Johnston—Re- introduction of 
fauna to Dirk Hartog Island 

Fauna survey: Yaugher 

Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora lecture: 

Phil Hunter—Significant remnant vegetation in the 


Armstrong Creek area 

Excursion: Finding Bass Strait migrant birds—competition 
Conservation subcommittee meeting 

Bird Group: Marcel Klaassen—Ruddy Turnstones—Birds 


JULY 2019 


2 General Meeting: Stephen Murphy—lIdeas to conserve 
biodiversity into the next century 

11-14 Fauna survey: Bellarine Peninsula 

18 Bird Group: Nick Carter—Powerful Owls 

22 Program subcommittee meeting 

25 Bird Group Excursion: Seasonal destination 

27-28 Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley 


coping with change 
Bird Group Excursion: Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 
29-30 Winter wader count 


President 

Vice-President 
Immediate past President 
Secretary 

Treasurer 

Minutes Secretary 
Committee Members 





GFNC COMMITTEE 2019-2020 


Vacant 

Vacant 

Rod Lowther 

Graham Possingham Ph. 5243 6997 
Graham Possingham Ph. 5243 6997 
Kristine Kristensen 

Lynne Clarke 

Craig Morley 


Tracey Hinton 
Trevor Hodson 


g.possingham@gmail.com 
g.possingham@gmail.com 
kristinedawn@gmail.com 
alynneclarke@gmail.com 
craigmorley5@bigpond.com 


tracey.hinton@gmail.com 
doctiny@bigpond.com 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Membership Officer 
Conservation Subcommittee Chair 


Publications and Comunication 
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Geelong Naturalist Editor(s) 


Librarian 

Web-master 
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Bird Group 

Fauna Group 
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Copyright: 


Deborah Evans 
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Deborah Evans 


Bernie Lingham 
Jane Morrow 
Alison Watson 
Lorraine Phelan 
Dean Hewish 
Craig Morley 
Marilyn Hewish 
Rustem Upton 
Craig Morley 
Trevor Pescott 
Barry Lingham 
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Vacant 
Lynne Clarke 
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morrowjane5@gmail.com 
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GFNC meetings are held in the Geelong Botanic Gardens meeting room, and start at 8.00 p.m. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 
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